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The Brahmajala and the Early Buddhist Oral Tradition 


ANALAYO 


Introduction 

In what follows, I study some aspects of the early Buddhist oral tradition as exemplified by 
the different versions of the Brahmajdala. 1 begin with the significance of the introductory 
phrase "thus have I heard" (1). Then I examine the opening narration (2) and the exposition 
on morality in the first part of the discourse (3). In the final part of the paper, I attempt a 
general assessment of the nature of the early Buddhist oral tradition (4). 


1. The Introductory Phrase of the Brahmajala 


The standard phrase at the opening of a discourse introduces what follows with the phrase: 
"thus have I heard". The relationship of this in itself innocuous marker of orality to what 
follows has led to considerable discussion among scholars.' The point at stake is if the 
subsequent phrase "at one time" should be considered as qualifying the preceding phrase 
"thus have I heard", or rather what follows in the text? 


'  Cf., e.g., Burnouf 1925: 286, Staél-Holstein 1933: iv and xiii notes 7 and 8, Brough 1950, Samtani 1964, 
von Hintiber 1968: 84-87, Samtani 1971: 68f, Wayman 1974, Kajiyama 1977, Schopen 1978: 162—164, Silk 
1989, Harrison 1990: 5 note 3, Bongard-Levin 1996: 90 note 1, Galloway 1991, Tatz 1993/1997, Vetter 1993: 
65 note 48, Galloway 1997, Tola and Dragonetti 1999, Klaus 2007, Sander 2007: 174-176, and Nattier 2013. 
Several of these contributions examine relevant information in S@stra and commentarial literature, which in the 
context of my present survey I am not able to cover. My ignorance of Japanese has also prevented me from 
benefitting from research published in that language on this or other topics taken up in this paper. 


2 


“The first to have broached the subject appears to be Burnouf 1925: 286, reasoning that "si on supprime la 
formule compléte, y compris les mots ékasmin samayé, on a le commencement d'un Avaddna, classe de livres 
qui ... ne différe guére de celle des Sdtras que par l'absence de la formule, 'Il a été ainsi entendu par moi! ... ne 
peut-on pas dire que les mots ékasmin samayé ne se trouvant pas en téte des Avaddnas, appartiennent forcement 
ala formule évam maya crutam?" The same point has then been made again by Staél-Holstein 1933: xiii note 7, 
pointing out that in several avadanas “evam maya ¢crutam is missing, and wherever evam maya crutam is 
missing ekasmin samaye is also absent ... this seems to indicate that the words evam maya ¢rutam ekasmin 
samaye constitute one phrase." Staél-Holstein 1933: iv also notes that "in all Tibetan and Mongolian preambles 
known to me a punctuation mark separates the equivalent of ekasmin samaye from the following words. The 
question as to whether ekasmin samaye belongs to ¢rutam or to viharati is discussed in a number of Buddhist 
commentaries attributed to Indians, and most of them seem to regard ekasmin samaye as belonging to the 
preceding words evam maya ¢rutam.” A full paper dedicated to a detailed discussion of the same issue then 
concludes with Brough 1950: 426 stating that "from every point of view, then, it seems to me that the 
punctuation as preserved in the Tibetan is to be preferred." That is, according to him the specification "at one 
time” should qualify the phrase "thus have I heard". 
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This discussion is of relevance to the Brahmajala, as a variant in some editions of a full 


discourse quotation of the Brahmajala in the Abhidharmakosopayika-ttka presents a slight 
but significant difference in formulation. The Narthang and Peking editions of this discourse 
quotation read ’di skad bdag gis thos pa’i dus gcig na instead of just ’di skad bdag gis thos 
pa dus gcig na. Taking the addition of the particle -’i (kyi) to thos pa here to be indicative of 
the genitive,’ the discourse in these two editions would begin by qualifying the hearing to 
have taken place "at one time” (or "at a certain time"). This raises the question whether the 
specification "at one time" in the introductory phrase of the Brahmajala, and by implication 
in other early discourses, should indeed be understood in this way. 


When examined from the viewpoint of Pali grammar, the assumption that “at one time", 
ekam samayam, qualifies the expression "thus have I heard", evam me sutam, is problematic, 
since one would not expect an accusative of time to stand after the verb.” This would also 
hold for instances where the discourse itself is not attributed to the Buddha.°® In fact the 


a 


N mngon pa, tu 151a6 and Q mngon pa’i bstan bcos, tu 162b7: ’di skad bdag gis thos pa’i dus gcig na, 
whereas C mngon pa, ju 142a4 and D mngon pa, ju 141b5 read: ’di skad bdag gis thos pa dus gcig na; this is Up 
3050 in Honjo 1984, who also identifies partial citations of the Brahmajala as follows: Up 2035, Up 2036, Up 
2045, Up 3007, and Up 5005. The reading in C and D is also found in the discourse version preserved in 
Tibetan, Weller 1934: 6,4 (81): “di skad bdag gis thos pa dus gcig na. On the first part of the Tibetan expression 
in general cf. Hahn 2006: 237f; other occurrences of the formulation thos pa’i have been noted by, e.g., Silk 
1989: 160, Harrison 1990: 5 note 3, and Klaus 2007: 314 note 17; cf. also Galloway 1991: 92. The 
corresponding expressions in the other discourse versions of the Brahmajala (all given on purpose without 
punctuation) are as follows: DN | at DN I 1,1: evam (B° and C*: evam) me sutam ekam samayam, DA 21 at TI 
88b13: AI +e $k a — IRF, and T 21 at T I 264a23: [El 41] — IRF; on the standard Chinese renderings of this 
expression cf. also Qingzhi 2010: 494 and Nattier 2013; on some formal aspects of the Pali formulation cf. 
Allon 1997b: 195 and 246f. 


* According to Galloway 1991: 92, "the kyi is verbal and indicates a general connection between thos pas 


(Srutam) and the whole following sentence, whose verb is viharati, and not with dus gcig na alone." Klaus 2007: 
314f note 17 in reply argues that this would only work if kyi were to follow directly after the bare verb thos, but 
not for the present case, where it follows thos pa: "diese Auffassung scheitert jedoch daran, daB die Partikel 
nicht auf den bloBen Verbalstamm thos, sondern auf das Verbalnomen thos pa folgt". Moreover, even if kyi 
were to follow thos directly, it would still have to be considered as a genitive particle, "selbst wenn die Variante 
nicht thos pas’i, sondern thos kyi lautete, ware kyi ... trotzdem als Genitivpartikel zu betrachten", with reference 
given to the discussion of the genitive particle in Hahn 1996: 133f. 

° This point has already been clarified by von Hintiber 1968: 86 ($72) who, after noting that, e.g., in Vin II 
296,26 ekam ... samayam occurs on its own, without being preceded by evam me sutam, points out that it would 
conflict with Pali word order if the accusative of time were to come after the verb, "zudem wiirde die Stellung 
des acc. der Zeit nach dem Verb gegen die Worstellungsregeln des Pali verstoBen ... alles sprich also dafiir, im 
Pali in evam me sutam einen abgeschlossenen Satz zu sehen." On the accusative of time cf. also, e.g., Duroiselle 
1906/1997: 156, Wijesekera 1936/1993: 56-58, and Warder 1963/1991: 18. Brough 1950: 423 sees an instance 
corroborating the possibility of positioning the accusative of time after the verb in MN 21 at MN I 124,7: 
adradhayimsu vata me, bhikkhave, bhikkhit ekam samayam cittam. In reply, Klaus 2007: 311 note 8 comments 
that due to the initial position of the verb this is not a conclusive precedent, "ist wegen der Initialstellung des 
Pradikats in diesem Zusammenhang nicht beweiskraftig." 

° DN 34 at DN III 272,1 begins with the standard introduction, followed by referring to the location where 
the Buddha was dwelling, and then at DN III 292,6 concludes by indicating that the discourse was spoken by 
Sariputta. Schopen 1978: 164 comments that "this makes it clear that what the speaker heard, and was reporting, 
was not that ‘at one time the Blessed One dwelt at Campa, etc.', but what Sartputta [sic] said when he and the 
Buddha were there. In this case — and by extension all other cases — ekam samayam could be attached to either 
what precedes or what follows it without affecting the meaning." Yet, even when the discourse was believed to 
have been spoken by Sariputta in the presence of the Buddha, the introductory indication that at the time of the 
discourse's delivery the Buddha was living at Campa has the same function. Thus, to take ekam samayam to 
qualify evam me sutam in the case of DN 34 would face the same problems as for DN 1 or any other discourse 
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phrase "at one time", ekam samayam, occurs in some Pali discourses without being preceded 
by "thus have I heard". In such contexts it must be referring to the time of the event reported.’ 
The same suggests itself also from a standard pattern in the Pali discourses where after the 
phrase "thus have I heard", evam me sutam, and "at one time", ekam samayam, the next 
sentence begins with "at that time", tena kho pana samayena. It seems safe to assume that in 
such cases both references to samaya intend the time of the event described in the discourse.* 


Moreover, in some Pali discourses the expression "thus have I heard" stands for hearsay in 
contradistinction to what one has personally experienced.’ This makes it improbable that the 
function of this phrase at the outset of a discourse is to designate that an eyewitness "at one 
time heard thus". Instead, the phrase "thus have I heard" simply has the function of 
highlighting that the discourse is something that has been heard thus, evam, in this form, 
instead of being the product of one's own creative improvisation. 


Several Vinayas report that the expression "thus have I heard" was already used by 
Ananda at the time of the first sangrti that according to tradition took place soon after the 
Buddha's demise,'° whereas according to other Vinayas he did not use this expression.'' In the 


attributed to the Buddha or to a disciple. 

7 Klaus 2007: 312 notes that "im Sutta- und Vinayapitaka der Theravadin sind zahlreiche Stellen enthalten, 
an denen ein Bericht tiber eine Begebenheit in der jiingeren oder ferneren Vergangenheit mit einem Satz 
erdffnet wird, der mit ekam samayam beginnt und mit viharati oder viharami endet"; for which he provides the 
examples MN 5 at MN I 31,27 and AN 3.90 at AN I 237,18. In the case of MN 5, the parallel MA 87 at T I 
569b15 has the corresponding expression — kf, whereas two other parallels instead speak of the reported event 
being "in the past"; cf. T 49 at T I 841c27: 7¥IRF and EA 25.6 at T II 633c17: Tf. In the case of AN 3.90, the 
corresponding phrase in the parallel SA 830 at T Il 213a20 differs and thus does not give any temporal 
specification. Another example that also has a Tibetan parallel would be MN 121 at MN III 104,6: ekamidam, 
bhante, samayam bhagava sakkesu viharati, with counterparts in MA 190 at T I 737a2: {EBS — Ep 7 PE, 
and in the Tibetan parallel in Skilling 1994: 148,1: dus gcig na bcom Idan ’das sha kya rnams kyi nang na sha 
kya rnams kyi grong rdal grong khyer zhes bgyi ba na bzhugs pa. 


8. 


As pointed out by von Hintiber 1968: 144 ($134): “ekam samayam und tena samayena meinen denselben 
Zeitabschnitt, der verschieden gesehen wird. Der acc. bezeichnet den gesamten Zeitabschnitt, der instr. 
bestimmt die Zeit einer Handlung, die mit dem Verlauf dieser Zeit eintritt." The need to consider the sig- 
nificance of ekam samayam in relation to the subsequent tena kho pana samayena has also been highlighted by 
Tola and Dragonetti 1999: 55. 

° This has already been pointed out by Klaus 2007: 318, who mentions as examples DN 5 at DN I 143,16 and 
MN 127 at MN III 152,7, where the fact that the speaker does not use the expression "thus have I heard" leads to 
the conclusion that he must have personally witnessed it. The parallels to DN 5 convey a similar sense, but 
without using the expression "thus have I heard"; cf. fragment 408r2, von Criegern 2002: 35, and DA 23 at TI 
100b21. In the case of MN 127, the parallel MA 79 at T 1 551c7 proceeds differently. 

® According to the Mahasanghika Vinaya, T 1425 at T XXII 491c2, the Molasarvastivada Vinaya, T 1451 at 
T XXIV 406cl, and the Sarvastivada Vinaya, T 1435 at T XXIII 448b13, Ananda used the expression M24x 18] 
followed by — IF}, which then each time led to an indication of the location where the Buddha was believed to 
have been dwelling at that time. Brough 1950: 419 refers to Przyluski 1926: 18, 84 and 128 for accounts of the 
safgiti that do not have a reference to such a location (as well as to the exegesis on the introductory phrase in T 
1509 at T XXV 66a27, translated by Lamotte 1944/1981: 80ff). Two of the texts mentioned by Przyluski 
provide a location: T 384 at T XII 1058b16 (here given in general terms as #i{#8AT/B Wz) and T 2027 at T XLIX 
6c13 (reference given to Varanasi). Of the remaining two instances (which are two parallels to DN 16), T 6 at T 
1 191al17 indeed has only "thus have I heard" together with "at one time", without mentioning a location. T 5 at 
T I 175b26 then also does not mention "at one time" and has only "thus have I heard". In both cases, the 
audience interrupts at this point by acclamation or by breaking out in tears. Thus both are abbreviations caused 
by the reaction of the audience, without a deeper implication for the significance of the phrase itself. 


"The Dharmaguptaka Vinaya, T 1428 at T XXII 968b19, the Mahisasaka Vinaya, T 1421 at T XXII 191al9, 
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case of the Brahmajala, to take the phrase "thus have I heard" as expressing the hearing of 
the discourse by Ananda at the time of its original delivery would in fact not work so well, 
since the events described in the introductory narration would have been directly experienced 
by him, instead of being something he heard.'? Again, in the final part of the discourse 
Ananda poses a question.'* The narrative description that introduces him as well as the words 
he is believed to have spoken would both not be something he could himself refer to as "thus 
have I heard".'* Similarly, the concluding section's report that the monks delighted in what 
the Buddha had taught would have to be considered something Ananda directly experienced 
and took part in, and thus also not something he merely heard. 


For Ananda to use the expression "thus have I heard" to introduce a discourse that has any 
kind of introductory narration or conclusion would only work if he had not been present at 
that time, but had heard the discourse from someone else. In the case of a discourse like the 
Brahmajala, the "I" in the phrase "thus have I heard" therefore needs to be understood to 
stand for the various members of the lineage of reciters that according to tradition was started 
by Ananda's original recital of the text. 


Now in the case of these subsequent generations of reciters a problem arises if "at one 
time” is taken to qualify "thus have I heard". In the case of a long discourse like the 
Brahmajala, it seems highly improbable that an average reciter heard the discourse only at 
one time, simply because it requires more than one hearing to be able to learn such a complex 
discourse in an oral setting. Except for an exceptionally gifted case like Ananda, who in the 
tradition features as foremost among outstanding disciples for being of much learning (which 
in an oral setting of course requires excellent memory),'° to master a discourse like the 


and the Theravada Vinaya, Vin II 287,16, report that Ananda's recital of the discourses at the first sarigiti was 
prompted by a question regarding the location, in reply to which he then gave the required indications. Thus in 
these versions he does not use the standard phrase, which Klaus 2007: 321 note 29 sees as probably reflecting an 
earlier form of presentation. The use of the standard phrase by Ananda at the first sangzti when reciting the 
Brahmajala-sutta is then reported in the commentary on the discourse, however; cf. Sv 1 26,1. 

This problem has already been noted by Klaus 2007: 317, who points out that "es muB ja doch einfach 
jeder, der die Worte evam me sutam (ekam samayam) hort, glauben, daB der gesamte folgende Bericht und nicht 
nur die in ihm enthaltene Lehrdarstellung das ist, was da 'so gehort' wurde"; cf. also Przyluski 1926: 346, who 
makes a similar observation regarding the concept of what is considered canonical: "dans un stra commengant 
par ces mots: 'Ainsi j'ai entendu. Une fois le Buddha demeurait a ...', le cadre méme du récit ne peut avoir été 
prononcé par le Buddha." Brough 1950: 425 takes the fact that parts of the discourse could not have been heard 
by those present at its original delivery to support a combining of "at one time" with "thus have I heard", but as 
pointed out by Galloway 1991: 97 in reply, this issue is independent of how one relates "at one time" to what 


precedes and follows it. 
13. 


Ananda is on record for inquiring after the name of the discourse in DN 1 at DN I 46,19, Weller 1934: 
64,31 (§220), C mngon pa, ju 154a3, D mngon pa, ju 153b4, Q mngon pa’i bstan bcos, tu 177a6, and N mngon 
pa, tu 165b2, DA 21 at T [ 94a10, and T 21 at T 1 270c15. 

‘Already Franke 1913: 1 note 3 commented on the phrase evam me sutam in DN 1 that "dieser 'ich' kann 
nicht Buddha's Lieblingsjtinger Ananda sein, wie die einheimische Uberlieferang annimmt", followed by 
pointing to another passage in which Ananda is referred to in the third person singular. 

'. AN 1.14.2 at AN I 24,32 and its parallel EA 4.7 at T II 558a26; cf. also the Divyavadana, Cowell and Neil 
1886: 396,18 and the Sanghabhedavastu, Gnoli 1978: 54,18. Nyanaponika and Hecker 1997: 151 summarize 
the traditional belief regarding Ananda as follows: "he could immediately remember everything, even if he had 
heard it only once. He could repeat discourses of the Buddha flawlessly up to sixty thousand words, without 
leaving out a single syllable"; cf. also Th 1024 and the Avadanasataka, Speyer 1909/1970: 155,7. 
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Brahmajala can safely be expected to require several hearings. 


Given the length of the discourse in terms of recitation time, such hearings would 
probably not be continuous, but rather be spread out over several days, with the prospective 
reciter being allowed time to rehearse what has already been learned before proceeding to 
learn new material. Even after having mastered the text, a reciter would still from time to 
time participate in group recitation with other reciters who know the same discourse 
collection,’* thereby again coming to hear the discourse earlier learned and hopefully getting 
lapses of memory rectified in this way. Thus, at least in as much as the Brahmajala and 
discourses of comparable length are concerned, it would not make much sense for an average 
reciter to qualify his hearing as taking place "at one time". 


In sum, it seems to me that while with later texts the alternative interpretation that relates 
"at one time" to "thus have I heard" certainly needs to be taken into account,'’ in the case of 
the early discourses,'* preserved in the Nikdyas and Agamas, it can safely be assumed that the 
qualification "at one time" begins a new sentence introducing the events described in the 
discourse.” The variant reading thos pa’i, found in some Tibetan editions of the 


influences. 


2. The Introductory Narration of the Brahmajala 


After the standard introductory phrase the Brahmajala proceeds with an introductory 


‘6 Such group recitation is reflected in Vin I 75,31 which, as part of a description of the task of allotting 


accommodation to incoming monks, indicates that those who recite the s#ras are allocated together so that they 
can do group recitation with each other, affiamafifiam suttantam sangdyissanti. The need to have those who 
recite and teach the sitras stay together is also reflected in the corresponding passage in the Dharmaguptaka 
Vinaya, T 1428 at T XXII 587b21, the Mahasanghika Vinaya, T 1425 at T XXII 394c12 (correcting the 
punctuation in the Taish6 edition to read AAU RAMEE | etc.), the MahTSisaka Vinaya, T 1421 at T XXII 15a28, 
the Milasarvastivada Vinaya, T 1442 at T XXIII 695c9, and the Sarvastivada Vinaya, T 1435 at T XXIII 22a12. 


™ According to Brough 1950: 421 and von Hintiber 1968: 87 note 1, the use of the accusative ekam samayam 


would be earlier than the locative ekasmim samaye found regularly in Sanskrit texts. Vetter 1993: 65 note 48 
then suggests that "the accusative was the older expression and was replaced by the locative in order to repair a 
long felt shortcoming, viz. that hearing the tenets a text contained was not sufficiently marked as also having 
happened at the time when the Lord dwelt there and there and met this or that person, etc." In line with the 
suggestion by Vetter, the Mahasanghika, Milasarvastivada, and Sarvastivada Vinayas, mentioned above in note 
10, appear to reflect the same need for authentication. This would explain a gradual shift in meaning, whereby 
the phrase "at one time" was increasingly seen as qualifying not only the event reported, but also the hearing of 


the discourse, resulting in what Harrison 1990: 5 note 3 has referred to as an "apo koinou construction". 


‘8 For a more detailed discussion of the notion of "early discourses" cf. Analayo 2012. 


' Klaus 2007: 320 concludes his detailed study by stating that the Pali phrase evam me sutam originally did 


not function as an indicator that one was present personally at the time of the discourse. Instead, it served to 
mark that the text originated from oral transmission, instead of being the speaker's own composition, "all das 
zusammen macht es unmdglich, die Worte evam me sutam als eine Formel zu betrachten, mit der man kundtat, 
Ohrenzeuge der im folgenden Bericht enthaltenen Lehrdarlegung gewesen zu sein. Diese einleitenden Worte 
kénnen urspriinglich nur als Hinweis darauf gemeint gewesen und urspriinglich auch nur so verstanden worden 
sein, daB es sich bei dem folgenden Bericht nicht um einen vom Sprecher selbst verfaBten, sondern um einen 
tiberlieferten Text handelt." 
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narration. According to this narration, found with considerable similarity in the parallel 
versions,” the Buddha and his monks were on a journey and were being followed by a 
teacher and his pupil. This teacher kept speaking in dispraise of the Buddha, the Dharma and 
the Community, whereas his pupil spoke their praise. The monks entered into a discussion 
about this contrasting behavior. Having become aware of that, the Buddha decided to join 
them. Once he had joined the monks, according to all versions he asked what they had been 
discussing. 


A minor but noteworthy difference at this juncture can be found in a version of the 


Brahmajala preserved under the title Fandong jing (#E®)#€) in the Dharmaguptaka Dirgha- 
dgama.”' The Fandong jing differs from its parallels in so far as it indicates that when the 
Buddha asked the monks what they had been discussing, he did so knowingly.” While the 
fact that the Buddha had become aware of the monks' topic of discussion is anyway clear 
from the context in all versions, none of the other versions accompanies the description of the 
Buddha's actual inquiry with an explicit specification that he knew. Instead, they merely 
report that he sat down and asked the monks what they had been talking about.” 


Such a specification can be found, however, in the Pali commentary on the Brahmajala- 
sutta of the Digha-nikaya, which indicates that the Buddha asked knowingly.” The point of 
making such a qualification would be to make it unmistakably clear that the Buddha did not 
ask out of ignorance. Instead, his question should be understood as merely an expedient 
means in order to start a conversation with the monks. The felt need to make such an 
additional qualification would be related to the growing tendency to consider the Buddha as 
omniscient,” leading to the concern that even circumstantial information be presented in such 
a way as to leave no doubt about the Buddha's all-knowing condition. 


Since among the discourse versions only the Fandong jing has such an explicit qual- 
ification at this point, it seems probable that this remark is a later addition. This impression 
finds confirmation in the fact that the same expression occurs regularly in other discourses in 


°° The similarity between the introductory narrations in DN 1 and DA 21 had been noted already by Beal 


1884: 34-36. 
“1. On the school affiliation of the Dirgha-agama collection preserved in Chinese translation as Taisho no. 1 
cf., e.g., Demiéville 1951: 252f, Brough 1962/2001: 50, Lii 1963: 242, Bareau 1966, Waldschmidt 1980: 136, 
Mayeda 1985: 97, Enomoto 1986: 25, Hirakawa 1987: 513, Schmithausen 1987: 318, Oberlies 2003: 44, 
Salomon 2007: 354 note 14, and Willemen 2008: 60. Regarding the title #S##%, Karashima 2006: 361 explains 
that "the translator(s) confused -ja@/a (‘net') with -cala (‘moving'), both of which may become -yd/a in the 
underlying language, as is common in Middle Indic, including Gandhari"; cf. also Weller 1971: 207, who 
introduces his translation of DA 21 as a "Verdeutschung des Brahmacalasitra". 

* DA 21 at T 1 88b29: ARRHIAK, ATTA. 

DN 1 at DN I 2,23: nisajja kho bhagava bhikkhiai amantesi, Weller 1934: 8,8 ($6): bzhugs nas kyang dge 
slong rnams la bka’ stsal pa, C mngon pa, ju 142b3, D mngon pa, ju 142a4, Q mngon pa’i bstan bcos, tu 163a7 
and N mngon pa, tu 151b6: dge slong gi dge ’dun gyi dbus su gdan bshams pa la bzhugs te, hcom Idan ’das kyis 
dge slong rnams la bos te, and T 21 at T 1 264b6: fH, Rael S. 


24. 


Sv 149,18: evam nisinno pana jananto yeva kathasamutthapanattham bhikkha pucchi. 


*- For a discussion of the attribution of omniscience to the Buddha, based on a survey of relevant early 


discourses and publications on this issue, cf. Analayo 2014a. 
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the same Dirgha-dgama, where again the parallels do not have such an indication.”® Thus the 
addition of such a specification seems to be characteristic of the Dharmaguptaka Dirgha- 
agama. 


Now the circumstance that such a specification is found in the Pali commentary on the 
Brahmajala makes it possible that a similar remark could have been found in a Dharma- 
guptaka commentary on the Dirgha-dgama as well. Both traditions can be expected to have 
incorporated in their respective commentaries material from a common ancient Indian 
commentarial tradition that would since a relatively early time have begun to develop 
alongside the discourses.” In this case, it would not be surprising if such a remark eventually 
came to influence the wording of the discourse. This would be in line with a general tendency 
discernible elsewhere in the early discourses, where during the course of oral transmission 
commentarial material appears to have become part of the discourse on which it 
commented.” 


3. The Exposition on Morality in the Brahmajala 


The influence of commentarial exegesis on the actual discourse can also be discerned in the 
next portion of the discourse, which takes up the topic of the Buddha's moral conduct.” 


In the discourse version of the Brahmajdala preserved in Tibetan translation, the relatively 
short exposition on morality lists the first two precepts, followed by an abbreviation which 
gives the impression that the remaining precepts should be supplemented. Then it briefly 
describes how some recluses and brahmins gain their livelihood in wrong ways. Even after 
supplementing the precepts that appear to have been abbreviated, the whole exposition is still 


*6 The expression lift #214) occurs also in DA 1 at TI 1b24, DA 2 at TI 19a29 and TI 25cl1, and DA 30 at T 
I 114b14 (the last has no known parallel; cf. Analayo 2014b). In the case of DA 1, the corresponding passages 
in the discourse parallels describe the Buddha's inquiry without an explicit indication that he asked knowingly; 
cf. Fukita 2003: 32,11: nisadya bha(ga)va(m) bhiksiin Gmantrayati, DN 14 at DN II 1,12: nisajja kho bhagava 
bhikkha amantesi, T 2 at T 1 150a14: TERE (preceded by describing that the monks paid respect to him), T 
4 at T1159b4: PREIS, rE ATR Sa, EA 48.4 at T 11 790a15: EP RAS, A ERS oS LE EL. The same 
holds for the discourse parallels to the first passage in DA 2 at TI 19a29 (reading #¥HIMAXIH]), where again the 
corresponding passages do not mention that the Buddha asked knowingly; cf. Waldschmidt 1951: 274 (§28.28): 
(tam aham evam a&)mantraye, DN 16 at DN II 131,32: tam purisam etad avocam, T 5 at T1 168b16: FxfFd, T 6 at 
T I 183c27: GIA, T 7 at T 1 198a24: $c BUA]. These sources follow the same pattern for the second instance 
in DA 2 at T I 25cl (reading just All if #¢ TA), Waldschmidt 1951: 296 ($32.15): bhagav(a)jn bhiksan 
dman(t)r(ayate), DN 16 at DN IL 143,24: bhagava bhikkha dmantesi, T 5 at T1169b13: TLE, T 6 at TI 
184c25: HEI IEF, T 7 at T 1 200b9: tH ZT] GR Lk Fr. In this case, however, an exception can be found in 
another parallel to this particular passage, EA 42.3 at T II 751a23, where the corresponding passage does 
mention that he asked the monks knowingly, ERC ANIM trig Lt. (while the above-mentioned EA 48.4 does 
not have such a remark, another comparable instance can be found in the same discourse collection in EA 40.5 
at T 1 739b16: ll ri fed bal #4 Al, of which no discourse parallel appears to be known). On such formulations in 
Vinaya texts cf. Waldschmidt 1926: 47. 


27. 


For a study of the Indian source material of the Theravada commentaries cf. Endo 2005 and 2009. 


8 For a detailed discussion with further references and a critical reply to the suggestion by Norman 1997: 


158-160 that the commentaries were transmitted independently from the discourses cf. Analayo 2010. 
*- For a comparative study of the subsequent examination of sixty-two standpoints for views in the parallel 


versions, including a discourse quotation in T 1548 at T XXVIII 656b19 to 661a7, cf. Analayo 2009. 
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rather short.’ The same holds for the discourse quotation in the AbhidharmakoSsopayika-ttka, 
which in fact only refers to the first precept and then abbreviates.”' It seems fairly clear that 
the exposition of morality in the Milasarvastivada version of the Brahmajala could not have 
been as long as what is now found in their Dharmaguptaka and Theravada parallels. 


The considerably longer coverage of the same topic of morality in the Dharmaguptaka and 
Theravada discourse versions falls into three distinct parts. The Brahmajala-sutta of the 
Digha-nikdya explicitly introduces these three as a "short" (cé/a) exposition on morality, 
followed by a "middle length" (majjhima) exposition, and then a "great" (mahd) exposition.” 


The short exposition on morality starts in the Dharmaguptaka and Theravada versions, the 
Fandong jing (8) #) and the Brahmajala-sutta, with the first four of the five precepts. In 
both versions, following the fourth precept on abstention from falsehood come other forms of 
wrong speech, thereby completing the standard set of wrong forms of speech: divisive 
speech, harsh speech, and frivolous speech. The Fandong jing then continues with the fifth 
precept regarding abstention from alcohol, instead of which the Brahmajdla-sutta takes up 
the need to refrain from harming seeds ($10).* Both versions continue with the remaining 
eight precepts, presented together with several basic aspects of ethical conduct incumbent on 
a recluse in the ancient Indian setting (such as not possessing animals, abstaining from barter, 
etc.). Such a basic listing of the precepts together with a few aspects of the proper livelihood 
of a recluse appears to have been a common starting point of the parallel versions, including 
the MuUlasarvastivada discourse preserved in Tibetan translation. This much in fact 
corresponds to the compass of the section on morality in the gradual path exposition in the 
Cilahatthipadopama-sutta of the Majjhima-nikaya and its Madhyama-dgama parallel, whose 
extent corresponds to what the Brahmajala-sutta reckons the short exposition on morality.*° 


The middling section on morality in the Brahmajdla-sutta of the Digha-nikdya then works 
in detail through the topics of injuring seeds and plants ($11), storing up food ($12), visiting 
shows and games (§§13 and 14), using luxurious beds, etc. ($15), and various adornments 
(§16).*° The same or closely related topics occurred already towards the end of the smaller 
section on morality (§10).” The smaller section on morality mentions not harming seeds, 


Weller 1934: 12,6 to 12,30 ($§18 to 21). 


31, 


C mngon pa, ju 143a7 to 143b1, D mngon pa, ju 143al to 143a2, Q mngon pa’i bstan bcos, tu 164a6 to 
164a8, and N mngon pa, tu 152b4 to 152b6. 

*- The smaller section on morality in DN 1 ranges from DN I 4,1 to 5,26, the middle length section then goes 
from there up to DN I 8,33, and the long section from there up to DN I 12,14. 

3. DN 1 at DN 14,13 and DA 21 at T I 88c24; the same is also the case for T 21 at T 1 264b28. 


4 DA 21 at T1 895: OPN Se eae; cf. also T 21 at TI 264c5: AAI. The absence of such a reference 
in the corresponding section in DN 1 is in line with the observation by Reat 1996/1998: 49f that "abstinence 
from intoxicants is not included in elucidations of right action in the Pali s#ras, and is thereby not nearly as 
prominent an ethical issue as it came to be in later Buddhism"; cf. also the discussion in, e.g., Schmithausen 
1991: 8f note 42, Nattier 2003: 109 note 11, and Analayo 2011: 190f note 245. 

> MN 27 at MNI 179,22 to 180,19 and MA 146 at T I 657a14 to 657b27. 


© DN 1 at DN 15,28 to 7,26, following the paragraph numbering given in E°. 


7 DN 1 at DN 15,4: bijagamabhittagamasamarambha pativirato ... ekabhattiko ... naccagttavdditavisttka- 


dassana@ pativirato. .... maldgandhavilepanadha@ranamandanavibhisanatthana pativirato. .... uccasayana- 
mahdsayana pativirato. 
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which corresponds to the topic taken up again in $11. Next the smaller section takes up eating 
a single meal at the right time, which can be seen to stand in a close thematic relationship to 
the storing up of food in §12. Then the smaller section refers to not visiting shows, not using 
adornments, and refraining from high beds and seats, which correspond to §§13 to 16 on 
visiting shows and games, using high beds and seats, and various adornments (with a 
difference in sequence in so far as adornments and high seats are in the opposite order). 


A comparable pattern of relationship can also be observed in the Fandong jing, where the 
middle length section on morality describes lack of contentment with food and robes, 
undertaking commercial transactions and seeking for profits, adorning oneself, and engaging 
in various forms of recreation. These themes have already been briefly mentioned in the 
preceding section.” 


In this way the middle length sections in the Brahmajdla-sutta and its counterpart in the 
Fandong jing appear to have their origin in a commentary on the preceding smaller section.” 
This impression is further strengthened if one turns to the commentary on the Brahmajdla- 
sutta as well as the commentary on the Caélahatthipadopama-sutta of the Majjhima-nikaya 
(whose entire exposition of morality corresponds to the smaller section on morality in the 
Brahmajala-sutta). In both cases the commentarial gloss on the need to refrain from harming 
seeds lists precisely those five types of seeds that are also mentioned at the outset of the 
middle section on morality in the Brahmajdla-sutta itself, when taking up the topic of 
injuring seeds and plants ($11).“° Thus this middle section does indeed seem to stem from a 
commentarial gloss. 


That this apparent commentary is an addition to an already existing shorter exposition of 
morality finds support in a shift to a different introductory phrase employed in the middle 
length section. In both versions this phrase refers to others whose wrong conduct provides a 
contrast to the proper behavior of the Buddha," a reference not made in the preceding shorter 


8 After the reference to alcohol (cf. above note 34), DA 21 at T I 89a6 mentions not using adornment, not 


seeing shows, not sitting on high seats, not eating at the wrong time, and not taking gold and silver, 4277748, 
ABLE, AASTIA, JERR 2, 44H. The topics of eating at the wrong time and taking gold and silver 
can be seen to receive a more detailed treatment at T I 89a16 in terms of discontentment with food and robes, # 
WER & 4E-A CRE, undertaking commercial transactions, H #4E 2%, and seeking for profits, Haf# , which 
also refers to high seats, Fi/-A}K. The problems of adornment and seeing shows recur in T I 89a23 in terms of 
trying to adorn oneself, 3% A #ERR, and engaging in various forms of recreation, #EX. Similar correspondences 
can be observed in the individual translation T 21, where the corresponding section at T I 264c4 begins with the 
topic of not sitting on high seats, AA Tatf4FK, a topic then taken up in more detail at T I 264c17. 


39, 


This has already been suggested by Franke 1913: 7 note 2, who comments that the degree of repetition 
found "spricht wohl dafiir, da8 die Listen von verwerflichen Beschaftigungen in unseren Paragraphen aus 
allerlei vorhandenen Schemata zusammengelesen sind. Manche Elemente treten ja auch mehr als einmal, in 
verschiedenen Paragraphen auf, vielleicht deshalb, weil sie in verschiedenen Schemata vorkamen." In relation to 
the same section, Weller 1935: 41 note 46 similarly comments that "wahrscheinlich liegen kommentarielle 
Erweiterungen vor, die einem dlteren, einfacheren Textbestande zugewachsen sind." The same has also been 


proposed by Meisig 1987: 59f, based on a comparison of the smaller and middle length sections on morality. 
40. 


Ps II 208,23 lists milabtja, khandhabija, phalubtja, aggabija and bijabtja as the five types of seed not to 
be harmed (the corresponding passage in Sv | 77,6 differs in so far as it has aggabija as its third and phalubija 
as fourth); the same five seeds recur at the outset of the middle section on morality in DN 1 at DN 15,31. 


“In the case of DA 21 at T 1 89a15 the phrase reads: MRP, BNET, 5 fk fa i. Similarly the middle 
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section on morality. Moreover, the Brahmajdla-sutta of the Digha-nikaya explicitly marks 
the end of the preceding section by indicating that the smaller section on morality is 
concluded.” Since the context of the discourse would not require a subdivision of the section 
on morality, it seems that this division is the result of the relevant textual pieces having 
different origins. 


In sum, the introductory narration and the exposition on morality appear to be examples 
for a general tendency where during the process of oral transmission commentarial exegesis 
could at times influence the wording of the discourse, or even become part of it. 


4. The Early Buddhist Oral Tradition 


The above surveyed features of the Brahmajala exemplify patterns at work in the early 
Buddhist oral tradition in general, where at times major variations can be found between 
parallel versions. This can at first sight give the impression that improvisation is charac- 
teristic of the oral transmission of the early discourses themselves. 


A considerable degree of improvisation is in fact a feature of the oral transmission of the 
ancient Greek and modern Yugoslavian epic.*’ Applying the research findings in relation to 
this type of oral tradition to the early Buddhist case, perhaps variations between parallel 
versions should simply be seen as the result of different creative performances, instead of 
being divergent versions of a text committed to memory? 


A problem with applying the findings made in relation to the oral tradition of the ancient 
Greek and modern Yugoslavian epic to the transmission of the early Buddhist discourses, 
however, is that the characteristics of the respective oral traditions differ rather 
substantially.” From a methodological viewpoint, it is questionable if research done on the 


length section on morality in DN 1 at DN I 5,28 starts with yatha va pan' eke bhonto samanabrahmana 
saddhadeyyani bhojandni bhufijitva. In the discourse version preserved in Tibetan, Weller 1934: 12,14 (§20) 
this reads: ji ltar ’di na dge sbyong dang bram ze kha cig dad pas byin pa yongs su spyod cing, and in T 21 at T 
1 264c19: 2 #8 A, 5 AfSii42. In relation to the phrasing in DN 1, Franke 1913: 7 note 4 comments: "die 
folgenden Paragraphe fangen eigentlich alle mit yathd 'wie' an. Dieses 'wie' erklart sich wohl daraus, daB sie 
teilweise Erlauterungen, Beispielsanfthrungen zu § 10 enthalten." 

2. DN 1 at DN 15,27: calastlam nitthitam (B° and S*: cilastlam, C*: cullastlam). 

* Lord 1960/2000: 4f describes that in the case of the Yugoslavian epic literature studied by Parry and 
himself, "in a very real sense every performance is a separate song; for every performance is unique, and every 
performance bears the signature of its poet singer". Thus "improvisation is not a bad term for the process, but it 
too must be modified by the restrictions of the particular style", i.e., by the use of fairly fixed formulas that help 
the singer to compose his song rapidly during performance. However, as Lord 1960/2000: 36 points out, the 
singer "does not 'memorize' formulas" in the sense of "repeating something that one regards as fixed." Instead, 
he learns to employ these creatively for his performance purposes, somewhat similar to learning the words of a 
language. 

“Cousins 1983: 2 and 5f argues that "if we compare the Pali recensions of the nikayas with other surviving 
versions, the differences we find are exactly those we might expect to discover between different performances 
of oral works", "these divergences ... are too frequent to arise from the natural variation of a manuscript tradition 


or even from a rigidly memorized oral tradition"; cf. also McGovern 2013: 364401. 


*- Allon 1997a: 42 points out that "many factors can influence the character of an oral literature and its 
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oral performance of epic material can just be applied to the oral transmission of material that 
is not epic and which has been passed on in a different cultural setting.“ 


Looking for precedents for the early Buddhist oral tradition within the ancient Indian 
cultural setting, a rather different mode of oral transmission comes into view, namely the 
transmission of Vedic texts through memorization.” In methodological terms, it would 
certainly be preferable if the early Buddhist oral tradition were to be approached from the 
perspective of its Vedic predecessor,* given that the two share the general cultural setting of 
ancient India and both are concerned with texts considered sacred, whose correct wording 
matters, and recitation is undertaken by religious professionals whose primary aim is not 
entertainment.” 


Comparing the Vedic and early Buddhist oral traditions, an important difference between 
these two is that Brahmins were trained from their childhood onwards in memorizing, 
whereas training as an early Buddhist reciter could have begun only after ordination, which in 


method of composition and transmission: the nature of the information being relayed; the attitude towards this 
material and the extent to which accuracy is required; the character of the performers or composers, their status 
in society, the type of training they have undergone and the circumstances under which they perform; the nature 
of the audience and its expectations and therefore its demands on the performer or performers; the medium used 
(verse or prose) and whether the performance requires musical accompaniment. The Buddhist and Yugoslav- 
Homeric traditions differ in virtually all of these factors." Thus the problem of applying the findings by Parry 
and Lord to the early Buddhist case is not merely one of using research done on verse for texts that are 
predominantly in prose, pace Cousins 2013: 99f. In fact Lord 1960/2000: 5 himself clearly recognizes that oral 
epic differs from the oral transmission of material where exact transmission matters, commenting that "if the 
reader interprets oral learning [of the epic type] as listening to something repeated in exactly the same form 
many times, if he equates it with oral memorization by rote, then he will fail to grasp the peculiar process 
involved in learning oral epic." So "if we understand thereby the transmission of a fixed text or the kind of 
transmission involved where A tells B what happened and B tells C and so on with all natural errors of lapse of 
memory and exaggeration and distortion, then we do not fully comprehend what oral transmission of oral epic 


is." 


“6 Graham 1987: 138 warns that the "oral use and even oral transmission of scripture should not be confused 


with folk oral tradition in which verbatim accuracy is not aspired to (i.e., in which ‘formulaic composition’ 
predominates: see, for example, Albert B. Lord, The Singer of Tales ...)". As Gombrich 1990: 21 points out, "the 
early Buddhists wished to preserve the word of their great teacher ... the precise wording mattered." Norman 
1997: 49 sums up that contrary to "oral literature which ... is essentially of an epic nature where ... no two 
performances are ever identical because the reciter is free to insert, at any point, material", in the case of "the 
great majority of Pali canonical texts, however ... complete accuracy of reproduction is required at each 
recitation. In these circumstances the findings of modern investigators of oral epic literature seem to have little 
relevance." 


“ Gombrich 1990: 23 notes that "the Buddhist canon has left us more clues that it is modelled on Vedic 
literature than has been generally recognized"; cf. also Lévi 1915: 441 and von Hintiber 1991: 123. 


‘8 This methodological problem is particularly relevant to the case of McGovern 2013: 364-401 who, in spite 


of the overall theme of his study being the relationship between early Buddhists and Brahmins, does not 
evaluate the early Buddhist oral tradition in the light of its Indic antecedents, but instead turns to the culturally 


and genre-wise unrelated Greek and Yugoslavian oral epic. 


*- Yugoslavian oral epic is instead performed by singers who come from various walks of life; cf. Lord 


1960/2000: 18: "no particular occupation contributed more singers than any other". The actual performance then 
relies heavily on the singer's ability to entertain; cf. Lord 1960/2000: 17 "the length of the song depends upon 
the audience", as at times “the singer will realize shortly after beginning that his audience is not receptive, and 
hence he will shorten his song so that it may be finished within the limit of time for which he feels the audience 
may be counted on. Or, if he misjudges, he may simply never finish the song." 
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the average case would have taken place at a later age.” As I have shown elsewhere, the 
differing memory abilities that result from this basic dissimilarity do indeed explain why 
even a considerable degree of variation between parallel versions of a discourse could come 
into existence in an oral tradition that aims at correct and accurate transmission.” 


Nevertheless, perhaps we should at least consider improvisation characteristic of the 
earliest phase of the coming into being of the early discourses?” To be sure, the degree of 
formalization now found in some of the early discourses would indeed have come into being 
gradually, but some degree of formalization must have been used right from the outset when 
a particular discourse came to be orally transmitted. In fact, even the original delivery of a 
discourse in an oral setting can be expected to employ some degree of formalization.” 


Besides, we simply have no evidence that would support a shift from an early period of 
fairly free improvisation to a subsequent period of strictly formalized transmission, except for 
variations found between parallel versions of a discourse.” Yet in the case of the Brahmajala, 
for example, a rather substantial difference in the exposition of morality appears to have 
come into being only at a time when the Milasarvastivada version of this discourse was 
transmitted independently from the Dharmaguptaka and Theravada versions. Such a 
difference could not result from a very early period of improvisation. 


In fact at times substantial differences can even be found between discourses of the same 
Theravada tradition. Thus pericope descriptions of the same event in versions of the same 
Pali discourse found in different Nikayas can show quite substantial variations.’ Another and 
particularly telling example can be found in the two versions of the Kasibhdradvdja-sutta, 
found in the Samyutta-nikdya and the Sutta-nipdta, which differ in the effect the otherwise 
same instruction had on its Brahmin protagonist: in the Samyutta-nikaya he takes refuge as a 
lay follower, but in the Sutta-nipata he goes forth and becomes an arahant.*® Such variations 
appear to have come into being within the Theravada transmission lineage and thus would 
not be just the result of an early improvisation period. 


°° This has already been pointed out by von Hintiber 1989: 67f. 


*- Analayo 2011: 867-876. As already noted by Allon 1997b: 366, "there is, however, scope for considerable 
change to occur within a tradition of the transmission of fixed, memorized texts." Similarly, in relation to 
variations between DN 34 and its parallels Wynne 2004: 106 points out that such "differences could just as 


easily have been produced by the natural variations of a relatively fixed oral transmission." 


*»- Cousins 1983: 9f proposes “in the early period ... the possibility of a strong improvisatory element. This can 


be confirmed by comparisons between the surviving versions derived from different sects", which was then 


followed by "the gradual fixation of the material at a later period." 


% Ong 1982/1996: 34f explains that "in a primary oral culture ... you have to do your thinking in mnemonic 


patterns, shaped for ready oral recurrence. Your thought must come into being in heavily rhythmic, balanced 
patterns, in repetitions or antitheses, in alliterations and assonances, in epithetic and other formulaic 
expressions", because "in an oral culture, to think through something in non-formulaic, non-patterned, non- 
mnemonic terms, even if it were possible, would be a waste of time, for such thought, once worked through, 


could never be recovered with any effectiveness.” 


“As pointed out by Wynne 2004: 106, "it is hard to imagine that oral improvisation in the transmission of 


literature was the norm in the early period of sectarian Buddhism". 
°° Cf. Analayo 2011: 18f. 


56. 


SN 7.11 at SN 1173,22 and Sn 14 at Sn 15,23 (reference is to the page, as this occurs in a prose section). 
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Instead of giving any evidence that during an early period improvisation was considered 
acceptable, the texts themselves tend to emphasize the importance of accurately memorizing 
the Dharma. Thus, for example, the Pa@sadika-sutta reports an instruction by the Buddha that 
the teachings given by him should be recited together [comparing] meaning with meaning 
and phrasing with phrasing.’ The Dirgha-dgama parallel to this discourse takes up the same 
issue in more detail, describing how the monks should behave if there is a disagreement 
regarding the meaning and the phrasing, regarding only the meaning, only the phrasing, or 
regarding neither.* In both versions the teachings referred to are those that constitute the 
thirty-seven qualities or practices that are conducive to awakening (bodhipaksika dharmah). 


A concern with correct phrasing is also evident in a pratimoksa rule which prohibits 
teaching a layman recitation of the Dharma. Such recitation is qualified in the pratimoksas of 
the Lokottaravada-Mahasanghika, Milasarvastivada, Sarvastivada, and Theravada traditions 
as being done "word by word". The fact that monks should not teach a lay person in this 
way of course implies that this was precisely the way they would teach recitation to each 
other: word by word.” 


The prdtimoksa is in fact perhaps the best example one could choose for assessing the 
nature of the early Buddhist oral tradition, since its regular recital can safely be expected to 
have had a determining influence on the early Buddhist oral tradition. The recital of the 
pratimoksa obviously involves a text with fixed wording, as is the case for all group recitals, 
making it clear that an improvisatory model cannot be applied to this text.” 


Nevertheless, the different versions of the pratimoksa that have come down to us show the 
same type of variation as found between parallel versions of the early discourses: the rules 
often come in a different sequence, they show variations in terminology, and at times rules 
can be found in some traditions that are not found in others.” The degree of variation be- 
tween parallel versions of the pratimoksa clearly requires an explanation that goes beyond the 


DN 29 at DN III 127,16: atthena attham vyaiijanena vyafijanam sangayitabbam. 


* DA 17 at TI 74al9: HU ALIE, BELA IE, followed by the alternatives mt4US1E, Z81E, then BIE, EAR 
iE, and finally #iWik, $21E. 


59, 


Tatia 1975: 19,16: padaso dharmam vaceya, Banerjee 1977: 32,11: padaso dharmam vadcayet, von Simson 
2000: 205,3: padaso dharmam vdcayet, and Norman and Pruitt 2001: 46,12: padaso dhammam vaceyya. The 
Dharmaguptaka and Mahtsasaka pratimoksas preserved in Chinese translation do not specify that such recitation 
is word by word; cf. T 1429 at T XXII 1018b15: S£ ii 4 and T 1422 at T XXII 197a13: ME HH. The 
background narration in the Dharmaguptaka Vinaya reports that the promulgation of this rule was occasioned by 
monks teaching recitation in the manner of Brahmins, T 1428 at T XXII 638c22: 4 A") ail co Se HEM , while 
according to the MahiSasaka Vinaya the problem was that the monks who taught recitation came from different 
parts of the country and thus some did not recite the phrases correctly, T 1421 at T XXII 39c15: mM ta 4 

AS IE; cf. also Lévi 1915: 436f. Thus in these two Vinayas the basic issue at stake seems to be the same, even 


though they do not use the specification "word by word" in the actual rule. 


%. “Wynne 2004: 109 comments that this rule implies that "Sutta portions of the early Buddhist literature were 


learnt verbatim among the ordained." 
61. 


As already noted by Wynne 2004: 108, the two "patimokkhas, for example, can hardly have been subject to 
an improvisational method of oral transmission, for their content (monastic rules) is hardly the sort of material 
suitable for improvisation." 


°  Cf.,e.g., the study by Pachow 1955. 
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parameters of the oral transmission of the Greek and modern Yugoslavian epic. Since the 
pratimoksa was transmitted by members of the same Buddhist monastic reciter circles that 
were responsible for the transmission of the early discourses, it is also clear that similar 
mechanisms must have been at work. Not only the pratimoksa, but also the discourses could 
be performed in group recitation, which makes improvisation a practical impossibility.” 


In relation to the recitation and transmission of the pratimoksa, keeping in mind the Vedic 
background is again helpful. In the case of a bhiksu from a Brahmin background transmitting 
the pratimoksa it is quite possible that he was trained in memorization in his youth.™ The 
case of a bhiksunt would be different, however. Even if she should stem from a Brahmin 
family, as a woman she would not have stood a comparable chance to receive such training. 
As one might expect, the different versions of the pratimoksa for bhiksunis exhibit more 
pronounced differences between each other than in the case of the pratimoksas for bhiksus.© 
An important factor influencing this would quite probably have been the lack of 
memorization training among bhiksunis responsible for transmitting their own pratimoksa. 


The emphasis on accurate transmission, word by word, in the early Buddhist oral tradition 
can even be seen in some of the transmission errors that emerge through comparative study, 
which appear to be the result of lapses of memory rather than being the outcome of 
improvisation. This is particularly evident in those cases where the counterpart to a particular 
term shows close phonetic similarity, but has a considerably different meaning.” Such errors 
can only occur in a tradition that aims at accurate memorization of texts. 


While the early discourses themselves would not have been considered the proper place 
for personal creativity, such would have been possible in relation to the commentarial 
explanations that a reciter might give alongside the main text in an oral teaching situation. 
The giving of a commentary on the discourse would of course have been open to and 
influenced by personal notions and ideas. Once in the course of time such a commentary has 
become to some degree fixed and is passed on alongside the discourse, it is easy to see how 
such material could eventually become part of the discourse itself. This would explain how 
even substantial differences can come into being, such as the exposition on morality in the 
different versions of the Brahmajala, namely as the result of the integration of commentarial 
material into the discourse. 


Another aspect that clearly was open to some degree of creativity was the allocation of 
discourses to and within a particular collection. Thus relatively similar discourse parallels are 


*. As already pointed out by Allon 1997b: 366, "communal or group recitation or performance requires fixed 


wording. It is not possible for more than one individual to perform at the same time in the manner described by 
Parry and Lord without producing utter chaos, for in that method each individual creates his compositions anew 
each time he performs." Thus for the reciters of the satras to perform together in the way described in the 
Vinaya passage cited above in note 16 would not allow for personal improvisation. 

* The presence of a rather substantial percentage of Brahmins among the Buddhist monastic community 
suggests itself from the surveys in Sarao 1989: 93-139, Chakravarti 1996: 198-220, and Nakamura 2000: 360— 
362. 


® Cf, eg., the study by Kabilsingh 1984. 
°° For examples cf. von Simson 1965: 136-138. 
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regularly found in substantially different positions in the same or even in different discourse 
collections. Just as the giving of a commentary, the grouping of discourses for memorization 
purposes was clearly open to personal preference.” 


In sum, a proper appreciation of the oral legacy of the early discourses needs to be based 
on contextualizing their transmission within the ancient Indian setting, taking into account the 
precedent set by Vedic reciters and the limitations faced by the early Buddhist reciters in their 
attempt to preserve sacred texts as accurately as possible. The resultant understanding of 
early Buddhist orality can accommodate even substantial variations between parallel 
versions, without needing to resort to foreign models based on improvisation. Such 
understanding in a way draws out the significance of the phrase found at the beginning of a 
discourse, which with the terms: "thus have I heard” signals that what follows is not the 
product of personal improvisation, but much rather results from an attempt to transmit a text 
as it has been heard. 


Abbreviations 

AN Anguttara-nikdya 
Be Burmese edition 
Cc Ceylonese edition 
Cc Cone edition 

D Derge edition 

DA Dirgha-agama 
DN Digha-nikaya 

E’ PTS edition 

EA Ekottarika-dgama 
MA Madhyama-agama 
MN Majjhima-nikaya 
N Narthang edition 
Ps Papaticasiidant 

Q Peking edition 

s° Siamese edition 
SA Samyukta-agama 
SN Samyutta-nikaya 
Sn Sutta-nipdta 

Sv Sumangalavilasint 
T Taisho edition 

Th Theragatha 

Up AbhidharmakoSopa@yikda-ttka 
Vin Vinaya 


‘7 A study of this phenomenon in the case of the Brahmajala is at present under preparation. 
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The Brahmajala and the Early Buddhist Oral Tradition (2)' 


ANALAYO 


Introduction 

With this article I continue studying the Brahmajala from the viewpoint of oral transmission, 
following up a previous paper on the same topic published in this journal.’ In the earlier study 
I took a close-up look at the significance of the introductory phrase "thus have I heard", 
followed by in a way zooming out, as it were, to take more distant shots of the opening 
narration of the Brahmajala and of its exposition on morality. In the present paper I continue 
along the same trajectory by taking a further step back to look at the discourse as a whole, 
that is, at its positioning in the Digha-nikdya and Dirgha-dgama collections. 


In what follows I first survey the order of the Digha-nikdya and Dirgha-dgama collections 
(1), followed by turning to the principle of concatenation in relation to the Brahmajdla (2). 
Then I take a further step back to examine the basic division of these three collections and 
their different positioning of the section containing discourses related to morality (3). In the 
final part of the paper I return to the early Buddhist oral transmission (4), considered from the 
viewpoint of modern day psychological research on the functioning of memory. 


1. The Order of the Long Discourse Collections 


One of the striking features of the early Buddhist discourse collections is the contrast 
between the considerable degree of similarity in terms of content between parallel versions of 
a discourse transmitted by different schools and the substantial degree of disagreement when 
it comes to the position of a discourse in different collections. In the case of the Long 
Discourse Collections this is particularly evident, since here three different versions can be 
compared with each other: the Theravada Digha-nikdya, DN, the Sarvastivada/ 
Milasarvastivada Dirgha-dgama preserved in Sanskrit fragments, DA (Skt),’ and the 
Dharmaguptaka Dirgha-dgama extant in Chinese translation as the first texts in the Taisho 
edition, DA (T 1). 


“Tam indebted to Adam Clarke and samaneri Dhammadinna for commenting on a draft version of this article. 
Analayo 2014a. 
Information on this collection is based on Hartmann and Wille 2014. 
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An impression of the degree of disparity can be gathered from the comparative chart 
below, which takes up only the discourses found in all three collections. The correlations are 
presented from the viewpoint of the Digha-nikadya. As the chart clearly shows, the 
disagreement in the placing of discourses is remarkable. 


DN DA (Skt) |DA(T 1) 
1 Brahmajala-sutta 47 21 
2 Samaniiaphala-sutta 44 27 
3 Ambattha-sutta 35 20 
4 Sonadanda-sutta 33 22 
5 Kittadanta-sutta 34 23 
8 Kassapasthandda-sutta 46 25 
9 Potthapdda-sutta 36 28 

11 Kevaddha-sutta 29 24 

12 Lohicca-sutta 28 29 

13 Tevijja-sutta 45 26 

14 Mahapadana-sutta 5 1 

16 Mahdaparinibbana-sutta’ 6 2 

18 Janavasabha-sutta 13 4 

19 Mahagovinda-sutta 14 3 

20 Mahdadsamaya-sutta 24 19 

24 Patika-sutta 9 15 

28 Sampasddantya-sutta 16 18 

29 Pasddika-sutta 15 17 

33 Sangiti-sutta 3 9 

34 Dasuttara-sutta 1 10 


Only in one single instance do two discourses exactly follow each other in each of the three 
collections. This is the case for the Sonadanda-sutta, DN 4, and the Kiitadanta-sutta, DN 5, 
of the Digha-nikdya and their parallels, the Sronatandya-sittra, DA (Skt) 33, and the 
Kiitatandya-sitra, DA (Skt) 34, as well as the Zhongdé jing fii #2#S , DA (T 1) 22, and the 
Jitiludtantou jing FiHETAGARS , DA (T 1) 233 As the respective numbering shows, even this 
single pair occurs at different positions in the respective collections. 


The differing position of single discourses is quite evident in the case of the Brahmajadla. 


In the case of the Digha-nikdya, the Mahasudassana tale forms a separate discourse, DN 17. 

Less than exact correspondences, however, can be seen on several occasions, showing groupings of 
discourses that did stay together in all three versions, albeit with minor variations in the positioning of the 
respective discourses vis-a-vis each other. 


4. 
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Whereas in the Theravada Digha-nikaya the Brahmajala-sutta is the first of the thirty-four 
discourses, the Brahmajdla-siitra is the last discourse in what appears to have been a 
Sarvastivada/Milasarvastivada Dirgha-dgama collection of forty-seven discourses.° In the 
Dharmaguptaka Dirgha-dgama the corresponding Fandong jing (XE KE) is the twenty-first 
of thirty discourses in this collection.’ 


2. Concatenation 


A central dynamic that appears to have influenced the positioning of a discourse within a 
collection is the principle of concatenation. Such concatenation is a recurrent feature in the 
early Buddhist texts, evident, for example, in the prdtimoksa. Taking the case of the 
Theravada pdtimokkha as an example, the phenomenon of concatenation can be illustrated 
with the sequence of several pdcittiya rules as follows:* 


Pacittiya 4 prohibits teaching recitation word by word to someone who has not been "fully 
ordained".’ Pacittiya 5 takes up the issue of "lying down" in the presence of someone who 
has not been "fully ordained".'° Here the reference to someone who has not been fully 


> Bodhi 1978/1992: 1 takes this placing to be due to doctrinal motives: "that the Brahmajala was assigned to 


this strategic position — that of the first discourse of the first collection — is not a matter of chance or haphazard 
arrangement, but a deliberate design on the part of the Elders who compiled the canon and set it in its present 
form. Its placement reflects a ... keen awareness of the significance of the discourse both intrinsically and in 
relation to the Buddha's teaching as a whole. For just as our sutta, in terms of its position, stands at the entrance 
to the total collection of discourses spoken by the Buddha, so does its principal message provide a 
prolegomenon to the entire Dispensation itself. It is, so to speak, the sentry at the gateway to the Doctrine." 
Regarding the perceived doctrinal significance of the Brahmajdla-sutta in the Theravada tradition, it is worth 
noting that the Mahdvamsa records its recitation as an important aspect of the conversion of Suvannabhiimi, 
Mhv 12.51; and the Samantapdsddika reports that the monks to be excluded from the third sangiti 
misrepresented the teaching of the Buddha as corresponding to the type of views taken up in the Brahmajdla- 
sutta (i.e., eternalism, semi-eternalism, etc.), Sp I 60,18 (the list of views in the Chinese counterpart, T 1462 at 
T XXIV 684a29, is shorter and does not correspond as closely to the basic structure of the Brahmajdla as the 
presentation in the Samantapdasdadika). 

The position of the Brahmajdla-siitra in the recently discovered Sarvastivada/Milasarvastivada Dirgha- 
agama can be deduced from the udddna provided in Hartmann 2004: 124f; for a more detailed discussion of 
this uddana cf. Hartmann 2002. Confirmation comes from the indication in the AbhidharmakoSopayika-tikd, C 
mngon pa, ju 68a1, D mngon pa, ju 68a2, Q mngon pa’i bstan bcos, tu 76al1, or N mngon pa, tu 74al: tshul 
khrims kyi phung po’i zhabs su tshangs pa’i dra ba las bshad pa; reconstructed by Honjo 1984: 19 (Up 2036) 
as Silaskandikayam pascime brahmajdlasitre uktam. 

t Notably, the Dharmaguptaka Vinaya, T 1428 at T XXII 968b15, reports that the recitation of the discourses 
at the first sarigiti began with Mahakasyapa asking Ananda where the Fandong jing had been delivered, Aw# 
EU] Fea] [oo] SE Se: 728 BH AK £E (oy) ER? The fact that here the Brahmajdla is mentioned first, corresponding to the 
position of this discourse in the Theravada collection as well as in the Theravada account of the first sangiti, Vin 
II 287,16, has already been noted by Oldenberg 1898: 653; for a translation of this passage in T 1428 cf. 
Przyluski 1926: 193. Taking the listing of discourses in T 1428 to reflect a different and perhaps earlier ordering 
of the Dharmaguptaka Dirgha-agama would also entail, however, that the Brahmajdla was not part of the 
section on morality, as the discourses mentioned next in T 1428 do not belong to this section; cf. Analayo 
2014c: 36 note 68. 

The following is based on von Hinitiber 1999: 20. 

Norman and Pruitt 2001: 46,12: yo pana bhikkhu anupasampannam padaso dhammam vdaceyya, 
pacittiyam. 

'°. Norman and Pruitt 2001: 46,15: yo pana bhikkhu anupasampannena uttaridirattatirattam sahaseyyam 
kappeyya, pacittiyam. 
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ordained serves to connect otherwise unrelated rules. The same pattern continues with 
pacittiya 6, which turns to "lying down" in the presence of a "woman"."' In this case it is the 
act of lying down that connects pdcittiya rules 5 and 6. Pdcittiya 7 then regulates teaching the 
Dharma to "women",” thereby providing a connection to the presence of a woman mentioned 


in the preceding pdcittiya rule. 


In this way, pdcittiya rules that follow each other share a particular expression, such as 
"fully ordained", "lying down", or "woman". The way these particular rules are related to 
each other is peculiar to the Theravada tradition, as the corresponding rules in other Vinayas 
do not follow the same sequence.” In other words, such concatenation is not related to the 
original delivery of a particular textual item, but rather comes into being with the formation 
of textual collections or lists. The same principle can also be seen at work in the Uddna 
collection,'* for example, or in other Pali discourses.’ 


In the case of the first discourse in the Theravada Digha-nikdya, the Brahmajdla-sutta, the 
same basic principle provides connections to the next Digha-nikaya discourse in several 
ways. The Brahmajala-sutta shares with the second discourse, the SG@mannaphala-sutta, the 
giving of a detailed exposition on morality. In addition to this common theme of providing an 
account of the training in morality (s7la), shared among discourses in this section of the 
Digha-nikdaya, the Stlakkhandha-vagga, the first two discourses are also related to each other 
by other forms of concatenation. 


The Brahmajdla-sutta and the Sdmafiiaphala-sutta share the theme of providing a 
contrast between the Buddha's insightful understanding and the various views held by non- 
Buddhist teachers.'® These take the form of sixty-two standpoints for views examined in the 
Brahmajala-sutta,'’ whereas the Sdmafifaphala-sutta presents six views attributed to well- 
known contemporary teachers.'® 


A formulaic parallelism occurs in the case of the fourth type of equivocation among the 
sixty-two standpoints for views in the Brahmajala-sutta, whose description uses the same 
terms and expressions as the record of the position taken by the teacher Safijaya Belatthiputta 


"Norman and Pruitt 2001: 46,18: yo pana bhikkhu mdtugamena sahaseyyam kappeyya, pacittiyam. 


Norman and Pruitt 2001: 46,21: yo pana bhikkhu mdatugamassa uttarichappaficavacahi dhammam 
deseyya aninatra viithuna purisaviggahena, pdacittiyam. 

Cf. the survey in Pachow 1955: 6 (appendix I). 

For a study of concatenation in the Uddna cf. Analayo 2009a: 50-53. 

' Cf.,e.g., Allon 2001: 18-22 and Analayo 2011: 11-13. 

i My indications are based on Franke 1913c, who points out similar relations between other discourses in the 
Digha-nikaya as well. In view of the general lack of awareness of the nature of oral transmission it is perhaps 
not surprising that these findings led Franke to arrive at unconvincing conclusions regarding the authorship of 
the Digha-nikadya as well as the Majjhima-nikaya; cf. Franke 1913a: xff, 1913b, 1914 and 1915 as well as 
Sferra 2011. For critical replies to Franke cf. the references in Hartmann 2014: 149 note 15. 

'" The examination of sixty-two standpoints for views shows considerable similarity in the different versions 
of the Brahmajala, including a discourse quotation in T 1548 at T XXVIII 656b19 to 661a7; cf. Analayo 2009b. 
'8 The parallel versions of this discourse differ considerably in regard to what particular view should be 
associated with which of these six teachers; cf. the studies by Bapat 1948, Basham 1951: 21-23, Vogel 1970, 
Meisig 1987, and MacQueen 1988. 


12. 


14. 
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in the Samafifaphala-sutta."” Another instance of formulaic parallelism can be found in the 
ways those who hold eternalist views in the Brahmajala-sutta qualify the self and the world. 
These correspond to the qualifications used for the seven basic principles on which according 
to the Samajfifiaphala-sutta the teacher Pakudha Kaccayana based his view.” 


The Brahmajdla-sutta indicates that eternalist views can arise after one has achieved the 
ability to recollect one's former lives. The Sadmajifaphala-sutta describes this ability in 
recollection with the same standardized formula, differing only in so far as here such ability 
features as one of the fruits of living the life of a recluse.” 


The third of the annihilationists in the Brahmajdla-sutta refers to a self of mind-made 
nature. The same terms recur in the description of another of the fruits of living the life of a 
recluse in the Sdmafnaphala-sutta.” 


The proclamations of Nirvana here and now in the Brahmajdla-sutta share the standard 
description of the four absorptions with the Sdamanfiaphala-sutta, where these feature as other 
fruits of living the life of a recluse.” 


In this way, the Brahmajdla-sutta and the SGmajinaphala-sutta as the first two discourses 
in the Theravada Digha-nikaya are related to each other through thematic and formulaic 
concatenation. 


Now in the Dharmaguptaka and the Sarvastivada/Milasarvastivada Dirgha-dgama 
collections the corresponding two discourses do not occur together. Nevertheless, some 
degree of concatenation can be discerned in the case of the Dharmaguptaka counterpart to the 
Brahmajala-sutta, the Fandong jing Gt«§),”* and its neighbours. 


The twentieth discourse in the Dharmaguptaka Dirgha-dgama, the Amédzhou jing (bil FEE 
#), DA (T 1) 20, shares with the next discourse, the Fandong jing GES), DA (T 1) 21, the 
fact that both of their introductory narrations involve a non-Buddhist teacher and his student. 
In both discourses one of these two behaves disrespectfully towards the Buddha: in the 
Amozhou jing the student disparages the Buddha to his face, in the Fandong jing the teacher 


'9. This parallelism involves a substantial portion of text: DN 1 at DN I 27,11 to 27,31 and DN 2 at DN 158,24 


to 59,8, which report in the same terms how someone refuses to give an answer to a series of questions, 
differing only in so far as in DN | this is worded in the third person singular, whereas in DN 2 Safijaya is the 
speaker and thus the same comes in the first person singular. 

*0- DN 1 at DNI 14,2 (again at 15,6, 16,1, and 16,22) and DN 2 at DN 156,22. 

DN 1 at DNI 13,14 and DN 2 at DN I 81,12. 

DN 1 at DN 1 34,24 and DN 2 at DN 177,10. 

For the case of the first absorption cf. DN 1 at DN I 37,1 and DN 2 at DN I 73,23. Such elements found in 
the standard gradual path account recur in all the Digha-nikaya discourses that have this account. In all such 
discourses these particular elements could in principle have provided concatenation with DN 1. The fact that 
DN 2 follows DN | would thus be due to those shared elements that are not part of the standard gradual path 
account, a relationship then further strengthened during oral transmission by elements such as the present one. 
* On the title cf. Karashima 2006: 361. 
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keeps speaking in dispraise of the Buddha while following him closely during a journey.” 


The two discourses also share the standard description of the four absorptions, which in 
the Amdzhou jing is part of its account of the gradual path, whereas in the Fandong jing the 
same description occurs in its exposition of views on Nirvana here and now.” Again, the 
ability to create a mind-made body in the Amdzhou jing has a counterpart in the mind-made 
body as the ground for one of the views in the Fandong jing.”’ The standard description of 
the ability to recollect one's past lives is also found in both discourses. In the Amdzhou jing 
this is part of the gradual path account, whereas in the Fandong jing such ability leads to 
eternalist views.” 


Another motif in common between the two discourses is the image of seeing fishes in 
water. In the Amdzhou jing this comes as part of a simile to illustrate the destruction of the 
influxes, whereas in the Fandong jing this motif features in a simile that explains the function 
of the whole discourse to be comparable to a fisherman who completely spreads his net over 
a small pond, thereby being able to catch all the beings that dwell in its water.” 


Turning from the discourse that precedes the Fandong jing to the one that follows it, the 
topic of the Buddha's fame, broached at the outset of the Fandong jing as something on 
account of which his disciples should not become elated, recurs at the outset of the next 
discourse in the same collection, the Zhéngdé jing (Pi f4#S ), DA (T 1) 22. This discourse 
gives a detailed report of the fame of the Buddha and explains why even for a distinguished 
Brahmin it is appropriate to approach and visit him.” 


The Zhdngdé jing also has the gradual path account and thus shares with the Fandong jing 
the four absorptions, the mind-made body, and the recollection of one's past lives.” 


In this way, reciters of the Dharmaguptaka Dirgha-dgama would have found their work 
facilitated by memory aids through concatenation comparable to those available for the 
reciters of the Theravada Digha-nikaya. In other words, the needs of oral transmission appear 
to have influenced the final shape of the two collections in similar ways, albeit with different 
results. 


In the case of the Sarvastivada/Milasarvastivada Dirgha-dgama collection the fragments 
that have been preserved of the Brahmajdla-sitra and the discourse that precedes it, the 
Kadsyapa-sitra, are unfortunately not sufficient to enable a full study of correspondences 


25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 


DA 20 at T I 82b24 and DA 21 at TI 88b16. 

For the case of the first absorption cf. DA 20 at TI 85b12 and DA 21 at T I 93b20. 

DA 20 at TI 85c17 and DA 21 at TI 93b3. 

DA 20 at T I 86b2 and DA 21 at T I 90a11; needless to say, elements found in the standard gradual path 
account recur in all the Dirgha-agama discourses that have this account. In all such discourses these particular 
elements could have provided concatenation with DA 21. 

DA 20 at TI 86c9 and DA 21 at T 1 93c28. 

°° DA 21 at TI 88c13 and DA 22 at TI 95al. 

DA 22 at T196c5. 
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between these two discourses.” Nevertheless, both are in the Stlaskandha-nipata and thus 
share an exposition of the theme of morality. 


3a. The Section on Morality 


The exposition on morality in the Milasarvastivada version of the Brahmajdla is rather 
short.’ In addition to being much shorter than the exposition on morality as part of the 
gradual path account in the Theravada Brahmajdla-sutta and the Dharmaguptaka Fdandong 
jing, it is also shorter than the exposition on morality in a version of the gradual path account 
preserved in the Milasarvastivada Vinaya.™ The section on morality in the Fandong jing Ot 
HS) is similar in length to the sections on morality in the discourses in the Dharmaguptaka 
Dirgha-dgama that have the gradual path account.* In the case of the Theravada Digha- 
nikdya, the exposition of morality in the Brahmajdla-sutta is longer than its counterparts in 
those Digha-nikaya discourses that have the gradual path.” 


In view of these respective differences in length, it seems that the positioning of the 
Brahmajala and its counterparts in the section on morality could have been influenced by 
length, in that the version with the longer exposition on this topic comes first, followed by the 
comparatively shorter exposition. 


Following this rationale, the Theravada Brahmajdla-sutta should indeed be the first in the 
Stlakkhandha-vagga of the Digha-nikadya. On the same reasoning, the Sarvastivada/ 
Milasarvastivada Brahmajdla-sitra should indeed be at the end of the chapter on morality, 
the Stlaskandha-nipata, where it comes after all the discourses that share the longer 
exposition on morality as part of the gradual path, given in full or in abbreviation.”’ 


For published fragments of the Brahmajdla-sitra cf. Hartmann 1989: 48f and 54 (including SHT X 4189), 


Hartmann 1991 §§ 13 to 16 (for $14 cf. also Ye 2009: 240), Hartmann 2002: 135, SHT III 803 and 882b in 
Waldschmidt, Clawiter, and Sander-Holzmann 1971: 5-7 and 131f (for the latter cf. Skilling 1997: 470 note 8), 
SHT V 1571 in Sander and Waldschmidt 1985: 262f, and SHT VI 1248 and 1356 in Bechert and Wille 1989: 48 
and 95. For published fragments of the Kasyapa-sitra cf. SHT VI 1296 in Bechert and Wille 1989: 70, 
Hartmann 1991 §§ 69-73 (including SHT V 1119 and SHT VIII 1874), perhaps Or. 15003/77 in Wille 2006: 
89f, and SHT X 3656 in Wille 2008: 147f. I am indebted to Jens-Uwe Hartmann for kindly providing me with a 
preliminary draft transliteration of the as yet unpublished fragments of these two discourses from the recently 
discovered Dirgha-dgama manuscript. 

33. Weller 1934: 12,6 to 12,30 (§§ 18 to 21); cf. the discussion in Analayo 201 4a: 47ff. 

*- Cf. the Sarighabhedavastu, Gnoli 1978: 232,9 to 240,17. 

DA 20 at T I 83c14 to T I 84c13 and DA 21 at T I 88c19 to T I 89c18, thus in both versions the exposition 
on morality corresponds to one page in the Taisho edition. 

6 The exposition on morality in DN 1 ranges from DN 14,1 to 12,14, comprising over 8 pages in E°, whereas 
the same topic in DN 2 goes from DN I 63,13 to 69,31, less than 7 pages in the same edition. The difference 
appears to be mainly due to the fact that the similar exposition of each aspect of morality is followed by a 
different concluding statement in the two versions, where DN | keeps highlighting that a worlding might praise 
the Tathagata for such conduct, whereas DN 2 just briefly notes that such is the conduct (of a monk). 

37. Melzer 2006: 23 notes that the full account of the gradual path is only given in the 27" discourse, which is 
actually the 3" discourse in the Silaskandha-nipdta. This alerts to the fact that other influences must 
additionally have shaped the final order in the Sarvastivada/Milasarvastivada Dirgha-agama collection as now 
extant in the recently discovered fragments. Perhaps further relocations within this collection took place at a 
time when the requirements of oral transmission were no longer as prominent as during an earlier period, given 
that for one who embarks on memorizing the Silaskandha-nipdata it would have been natural and convenient if 
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Thus the opposite placing of the two discourses — the Theravada Brahmajala-sutta at the 
beginning of the entire collection and the Sarvastivada/Milasarvastivada Brahmajdala-siitra at 
the end of the collection — could be following the same logic, according to which the longer 
account on morality is given precedence, and the shorter one comes after it. This comes 
combined with the fact that their sections on morality, the Stlakkhandha-vagga or 
Stlaskandha-nipdata, are also found in different positions in the respective collections. I will 
return to the positioning of the sections on morality in the next part of this article. 


In the case of the Dharmaguptaka Dirgha-dgama, the Fandong jing (4 8K), DA (T 1) 
21), is the second discourse in the section on morality. The Fandong jing is preceded by the 
Amézhou jing, DA (T 1) 20, which gives the full account of the gradual path; it is followed 
by discourses that abbreviate their exposition on morality. It would perhaps have been more 
natural if the Amdzhéu jing had been placed in second position, thereby functioning as the 
leader during oral recitation for the ensuing discourses that abbreviate not only its exposition 
on morality, but also its exposition of the remainder of the gradual path. Nevertheless, given 
that the expositions on morality in the Fandong jing and the Amdzhou jing have the same 
length, any of the two could be taking the leading position, so that perhaps concatenation or 
still other considerations influenced the respective positioning of these two discourses. 


Needless to say, the positioning of the Brahmajdla in the collections of long discourses 
preserved by the Dharmaguptaka, Sarvastivada/Milasarvastivada, and Theravada traditions 
does not carry any implications about the earliness or otherwise of its contents. If the shifting 
around of textual material results in a positioning that can be identified as comparatively 
later, this does not mean that the contents of the text in question must also be late.*® It is 
perfectly well possible that a text was allocated to a different position without its contents 
being affected, just as a text that stays in its location can be affected by changes of its content 
during oral transmission. 


3b. The Positioning of the Section on Morality 


In an oral setting, the discourses in the Stlakkhandha-vagga of the Digha-nikaya that share an 
account of the gradual path of training are easily memorized as a group,” because of the 
substantial amount of text common to the discourses, which needs to be learned only once. 


After the section on morality, the Digha-nikdya continues with a group of ten discourses, 
most of which begin with the qualification "great", maha°. Probably the best known of these 
"great" discourses is the Mahdparinibbana-sutta (DN 16), which records the Buddha's last 


already the first discourse in this section gives the full account on morality. 

38 Analayo 2010: 45. 

For studies of this gradual account cf., e.g., Franke 1917: 50-80, Eimer 1976: 26-34, Bucknell 1984, 
Meisig 1987: 35-80, Crangle 1994: 149-152, Ramers 1996, Freiberger 2000: 71-86, and Melzer 2006: 12-24. 
This gradual account has its counterpart in the Brahmajdla-sutta in three graded sections on morality: a short 
section, a middle length section, and a great section; for a discussion of which cf. Analayo 201 4a: 47ff. 
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days, decease, and funeral. Another discourse of similar hagiographic interest is the 
Mahdpadana-sutta (DN 14), which provides a description of former Buddhas. The third 
section in the Digha-nikadya then is the Patika-vagga, which takes its name from its first 
discourse, the Patika-sutta (DN 24). 


Regarding the division of the Digha-nikaya into these three sections, the Samantapdsddika 
advises that a beginner in recitation should first of all start with the middle section, entitled 
the Mahd-vagga. This is unlike the case of the Majjhima-nikdya, where the Samantapdsdadika 
recommends the first of its three sections to a neophyte reciter, the other two sections being 
for those whose have already memorized this first group of fifty discourses.” 


Now, had the Mahd-vagga been considered the most important section to be memorized 
from the outset of the formation of the collection, it would have been natural for it to stand in 
first place. The fact that this is not the case suggests the possibility that the present order in 
the Digha-nikdya might still reflect a time when the expositions on morality were considered 
to be the material that reciters should learn first of all. These expositions on morality would in 
fact provide a reciter with basic instructions similar in kind to several of the discourses found 
among the first of the three sections of the Majjhima-nikdaya. 


With the passage of time, however, it could reasonably be expected that the inspiration 
provided by discourses like the Mahdpaddna-sutta and the Mahdaparinibbana-sutta acquired 
increasing importance. After the passing away of the Buddha, with the increase of disciples 
who never had had a chance to meet the master in person, or even meet someone who had 
been in his living presence, there would have been an increasing demand for such type of 
information in order to foster inspiration and strengthen faith. With the notion of several past 
Buddhas in place, such interest would naturally have included former Buddhas.” In this 
situation, it would indeed be preferable for a neophyte reciter of the Digha-nikaya to take up 
first the chapter that contains such inspirational material. If there should indeed have been 
such a shift of interest, it did not lead to a shifting of the Mahd-vagga to first position within 
the Digha-nikaya, but only influenced the commentarial recommendation. 


The situation is different in the Dirgha-adgama collections. The Mahavadana-sitra and the 
Mahaparinirvana-sitra are the fifth and sixth members of the first of the three sections of the 
Sarvastivada/Milasarvastivada Dirgha-dgama, entitled the Satsitraka-nipata. In addition to 
the Mahavaddna-sitra and the Mahdparinirvana-siitra, another discourse in the Satsiitraka- 
nipata that is similar to these two, in the sense of providing hagiographic information, is the 
Catusparisat-siitra.” This discourse gives an account of the coming into existence of the four 
assemblies of Buddhist disciples (monastic and lay, male and female). The Catusparisat- 
sutra has its counterparts in other Buddhist schools in the respective Vinayas, a situation that 


Sp IV 789,14: sace majjhimabhdanako hoti, miilapannasako uggahetabbo, dighabhanakena mahavaggo. 


The inspirational effect of the account of former Buddhas is in fact explicitly stated in the Chinese version 
of the discourse itself, DA 1 at T I 3c9: "who, being a wise one, would on hearing this [Mahd]-avaddna not be 
delighted and give rise to joyful affection in the mind?", (4/7 4a 4 ILA ARE, HEEL. 

“© Fora study of the Catusparisat-sitra cf. Waldschmidt 1951/1967; for a translation cf. Kloppenborg 1973. 
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suggests a process of textual movement between Vinayas and discourse collections. In fact, 
even the Mahdparinirvadna-siitra may have originally been a Vinaya narrative that was 
subsequently shifted to the collection of long discourses.” 


The Satsiitraka-nipdta was at times handed down independently of the whole collection.” 
The importance accorded to the discourses in this set of six is in line with the indication in 
the Samantapasddika that the grouping of discourses that contains the Mahadpaddna-sutta and 
the Mahaparinibbdna-sutta should be learnt first. 


The Chinese counterparts to the Mahdvaddana-sitra and the Mahaparinirvdna-sitra are 
the first two discourses in the Dirgha-dgama preserved in Chinese translation, the Dabén jing 
(AKA) and the Youxing jing (jie {7 *).° In this way the Dharmaguptaka Dirgha-agama 
shares with the Sarvastivada/Milasarvastivada Dirgha-dgama and the Theravada 
commentary, the Samantapdsddikd, a giving pride of place to the grouping of discourses that 
contains these two discourses. 


The overall situation could be summarized by showing the respective placement of the 
chapter that contains the Mahdvaddna-siitra and the Mahaparinirvana-sitra in the Dirgha- 
agama/Digha-nikdya collection of each of the three traditions — Dharmaguptaka, 
Sarvastivada/Milasarvastivada, and Theravada — followed by giving also the indication on 
the importance of this chapter according to the Theravada commentary, the 


Samantapasdadika. 
Maha-section 
Dharmaguptaka 1*in the collection 
Sarvastivada/Milasarvastivada 1“ in the collection 
Theravada 2 in the collection 
Theravada commentary 1“ to be learned 


Combining the pride of place given to the section that contains the Mahdvaddana-siitra and 
the Mahdparinirvdna-sitra with the patterns apparently at work within the sections on 
morality, the diametrically opposed positions of the Brahmajadla as the first discourse in the 
Theravada collection and the last in the Sarvastivada/Milasarvastivada collection could be 
the results of similar influences: 


In the case of the Theravada Digha-nikdya, the Brahmajdla-sutta would stand in leading 
position in the section on morality because its treatment of this topic is longer than that given 


naa Cf., e.g., Frauwallner 1956: 46 and the discussion in Hirakawa 1993/1998: 264. On the interrelation 


between Vinaya and discourse literature cf. also Analayo 2014b. 
“The popularity of this group of six discourses was already noted by Schlingloff 1962: 7; cf. also Skilling 
1980: 30f, Hartmann 1994, and Hartmann 2014: 144-148. 


“DA 1 has been translated by Jin 2011; DA 2 has been translated by Weller 1939 and 1940 and Jin 2013. 
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in other discourses in this section. Due to what might have been an emphasis on this topic of 
morality at an early stage in the formation of the whole discourse collection, the 
Stlakkhandha-vagga is still the first of the three sections in the Digha-nikaya. 


The Sarvastivada/MUlasarvastivada Brahmajdla-siitra has an account of morality that is 
shorter than the coverage given to this topic in its version of the gradual path. Therefore the 
Brahmajala-siitra stands at the end of the Stlaskandha-nipata, which perhaps by yielding 
pride of place to the Satsitraka-nipdta has become the last of the three sections in this 
collection. 


In sum, it seems that the requirements of oral transmission could have influenced the 
positioning of the Brahmajala in these two collections of long discourses in similar ways, 
even though the net results of this influence are entirely different placements of the discourse. 


Such different placing of the Brahmajala reflects the circumstance that the order of the 
collection was clearly not seen as something fixed that needed to be kept at all cost, but rather 
as open to change in order to accommodate the particular needs of different reciter traditions. 
This stands in contrast to the contents of individual discourses, where accuracy in 
transmission was clearly an important concern.’ In fact, had improvisation been 
characteristic for the contents of the discourses, one would expect parallel versions to be as 
different from each other as their order in the discourse collections. This is clearly not the 
case. Whereas the providing of a commentary on a discourse and its placing within a 
particular collection were relatively free at least during an early stage, the transmission of its 
actual contents were quite probably from the outset guided by a concern for accurate 
reproduction of what had been "thus heard" by successive generations of reciters. 


4. The Issue of Memory 


In order to appreciate how a concern for accurate reproduction of what had been "thus heard" 
could nevertheless result in the kind of differences we find between parallel versions of the 
early discourses in general and of the Brahmajdla in particular, modern day research on 
memory provides helpful indications.*’ 


Such research has for quite some time made it clear that memory is of a constructive 
nature. At the time of attempting to recall, the mind constructs the information anew. 
Moreover, already at the time of hearing something that one intends to remember, 
information is not simply taken in. Instead, the information received is combined with 
inferences. These inferences are stored in memory together with the material actually heard. 


“© Cf. in more detail Analayo 2014a. 


For a more detailed discussion cf. Analayo 2011: 855-891, where I discuss various features of the early 
Buddhist oral transmission in relation to memory. 

‘8 This has already been pointed out by the pioneer in memory research, Bartlett 1932: 205, who explains that 
"if we consider evidence rather than presupposition, remembering appears to be far more decisively an affair of 
construction, rather than one of mere reproduction." 


47. 
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As a result, on recall one is at times not able to distinguish clearly between the original 
information and the inferences one has drawn. 


As a general rule, a text will be better remembered if inferences are drawn.” Recent 
research has discovered an exception to this basic pattern, which is of importance for 
understanding the early Buddhist oral transmission in its ancient Indian historical setting. 
According to this finding, someone who does not understand a particular text at all could 
remember it with more precision than someone who understands this text. The experiment in 
question presented instructions about the use of Microsoft Word and Microsoft Excel to three 
groups of readers, asking them to remember the text. Subsequently memory was tested 
through a recognition task in which the participants had to decide if a particular statement had 
been made in the original text. Of these participants, the first group had no experience with 
computer software at all, the second group had some experience, and the third group had 
advanced knowledge of computer software. Contrary to the expectations of the researchers, 
those who had no experience with computer software at all were more rapidly able to 
recognize sentences correctly than the other two groups.” 


These recent findings on the workings of human memory help to appreciate the nature and 
limitations of the early Buddhist oral transmission. Situated in their historical and cultural 
context, the early Buddhist reciters would have had a precedent in the Vedic oral tradition. 
This oral transmission had acquired a high degree of precision based on a systematic training 
of reciters from their early youth onwards. The existence of young Brahmins who at the age 
of sixteen had already mastered the Vedas is in fact reflected in the Assaldyana-sutta and a 
Chinese parallel.*' Notably, in the Vedic model young brahmin reciters trained in memorizing 
texts whose meaning they only learned later.” 


The early Buddhist oral tradition differs in two basic respects. One is that Buddhist 
monastics would start training in recitation of the texts only after ordination, which in most 
cases can safely be assumed to have taken place when they were older than young Brahmins 
embarking on their training in Vedic lore.”’ Moreover, whereas for the Vedic reciters correct 
wording was of crucial importance, for their early Buddhist counterparts the content of the 


1.4 


text to be transmitted was central.” This is neatly exemplified in the Alagaddipama-sutta and 


a Chinese parallel, according to which the Buddha reckoned those who learn his teachings 


49. 
50. 


Cf., e.g., Myers and Duffy 1990 as well as Mason and Just 2004. 

Caillies and Denhiére 2002; on the need to distinguish between the bare information to be recalled and its 
relational processing when making sense of a text as a whole cf. also Long, Johns, and Jonathan 2012. 

>! MN 93 at MN II 147,10 reports that a sixteen year old Brahmin had acquired mastery of the three Vedas. 
The parallel T 71 at T I 876c10 also records his age to have been fifteen or sixteen, whereas another parallel, 
MA 151 at T I 663c8 (which also reports his ability, notably in terms of his knowledge of the four Vedas) does 
not specify his age. 

** Cf. von Hiniiber 1989: 67. 

Cf. von Hiniiber 1989: 67f. 

In the words of Lopez 1995: 37, "the Srotriyas were concerned with the precise preservation of the sounds 
of the Vedas while the sravakas were concerned with the preservation of the meaning of the Buddha's word in 
the vernacular." 


53: 
54. 
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without endeavouring to understand them to be fools.” 


Expressed in terms of modern research on memory, early Buddhist reciters were 
encouraged to draw inferences, unlike those memorizing the Vedas, who from early 
childhood were instead trained in memorizing precise textual recall without understanding 
and thus without drawing inferences. The reason why this worked so well for the Vedic 
reciters is precisely because they did not understand the text they were memorizing, as the 
experiment with Microsoft Word and Excel shows. 


This makes it only natural that the early Buddhist oral transmission could not arrive at a 
level of precision comparable to the Vedic reciters. In fact the Buddhist discourses reflect the 
use of repetition and other mnemonic aids to a much greater extent,”° pointing to the evident 
need of the Buddhist reciters to boost their ability to recall with precision in a way not 
required by their Vedic counterparts. 


In view of all this, we would indeed expect variations to come into being during 
successive generations of Buddhist reciters, simply because their attempt to memorize with 
precision was hampered, if I may use this word, by their understanding. Moreover, the 
difficulty of distinguishing original text from inference on recall would have facilitated the 
intrusion of commentarial exegesis into the original discourse. 


Conclusion 


Studying the Brahmajala, which I had chosen somewhat at random simply by dint of its 
being the first discourse in the Pali canon, brings to light the degree to which, from the 
introductory phrase of the discourse all the way to its location within the long discourse 
collections, oral transmission is a key influence. This oral transmission is best understood as 
the result of an attempt at precise memorization that due to the vicissitudes of memory, 
combined with lack of training comparable to the Vedic tradition, inevitably resulted in a 
gradually change of the transmitted material. This manifests in variations due to the 
constructing nature of memory, loss of material due to memory failure, as well as the 
intrusion of what originally was only commentarial due to the inability to distinguish between 
original and inference. Such gradual change manifesting in different ways in the course of 
time is precisely what enables us to reconstruct early stages in the development of Buddhist 
thought through comparative study of parallel versions that have been affected in different 
ways by the vicissitudes of their oral transmission. 


°° MN 22 at MN I 133,23 and MA 200 at T I 764a12. Lamotte 1949: 346 explains that "le religieux qui se 


borne 4 mémoriser les textes sans essayer de les comprendre manque 4a son devoir." 
°° Cf. von Hiniiber 1994: 6 and Allon 1997: 363. 
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Abbreviations 

C Cone edition 

D Derge edition 

DA Dirgha-dgama 

DN Digha-nikaya 

E PTS edition 

MA Madhyama-agama 

Mhv Mahdvamsa 

MN Majjhima-nikaya 

N Narthang edition 

Q Peking edition 

SHT Sanskrithandschriften aus den Turfanfunden 
Sp Samantapasadika 

T Taisho edition (CBETA) 

Up AbhidharmakoSopayika-ttka 
Vin Vinaya 
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